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WHAT ALTERNATIVES CAN RELIGION PRE- 
SENT TO THE WILL OF MODERN MAN? 



H. W. WRIGHT 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 



"Choose you this day whom ye will serve." Religion has 
owed its influence over men's lives largely to its power of 
forcing upon the human will a choice, and that concerning the 
gravest issues of human life. Christian preachers and evangel- 
ists have not hesitated to use this power. They could com- 
mand attention because the issues they presented were those 
of life and death; they could challenge indifference with the 
judgment of God. The alternatives held up were those of 
spiritual growth, divine fellowship, and eternal life on the one 
hand, as against sinful indulgence, moral degradation, and 
spiritual destruction on the other. Over against the solicita- 
tions of natural desire could be set the abiding joys of the 
supernatural life. Because it could arouse men to a realizing 
sense of the finality of these alternatives and the dreadful 
urgency of the choice between them, Christian evangelism 
has played a decisive part in the upbuilding of western civiliza- 
tion. What it has accomplished in the way of moral reforma- 
tion and social cleansing is beyond easy reckoning. It has 
brought men to sincere repentance, has given them power to 
resist temptation and overcome sin, and has set them upon a 
new path of upright and kindly living. 

This power which religion has possessed, of bringing 
home to the souls of men with dramatic force the ultimate 
issues of human life, has meant so much to the cause of social 
progress that it is profoundly disquieting to see signs of 
its failure in our day. This is because, I believe, the alterna- 
tives as they have been traditionally presented from pulpit 
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and rostrum, in tract and periodical, have largely lost their 
reality for the modern mind. No one who is at all acquainted 
with the workings of modern intelligence can doubt that 
considerations of future-life reward and punishment have lost 
their interest and reality; they touch no vital springs of 
action. Much the same can be said of the conditions of 
salvation in so far as they concern the introduction of the 
individual into a supernatural order and relationship. One 
who appreciates the value of the work which religion has done 
for individual and social righteousness and understands how 
necessary it is to the continued moral and social progress of 
humanity cannot permit this situation to go unexplained. In 
proportion to the strength of our religious convictions we 
should be anxious, first, to see why modern knowledge has 
obscured the issues of religion and, second, to prove that as 
practical alternatives the "way of the flesh" and the "way of 
the spirit" confront the will of modern man in as commanding 
and crucial a way today as they did in bygone centuries. 

To account for the present indifference to claims of religion 
and to its value as a guide of life I shall be content to mention 
one factor which, while it is only one, has in my opinion 
noteworthy influence. Current evolutionary science, either 
consciously accepted or unconsciously absorbed from the 
intellectual atmosphere of the day, has profoundly altered 
men's conception of their own nature and their own relation 
to the common physical and social world. It has not, I 
think, made materialists in the strict sense, of many. But 
intelligent people have come to regard themselves as part and 
parcel of the natural world, products of a process governed by 
natural forces and having no destiny apart from it. The most, 
those at least who give the matter any further thought, 
recognize that human beings possess reason as a dominating 
capacity and they admit it to be a duty of man to use his 
reason in so controlling the external conditions of his existence 
as to insure himself of a comfortable and satisfying life. The 
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thoughtful ones may indeed go still farther and acknowl- 
edge that since man is a social being he is under obligations to 
consider the interests of his fellows and, as far as possible, to 
act in a manner consistent with the largest human welfare. 
But when we go this far we find that we have covered the 
entire ground of the present-day philosophy of life. Such a 
formula as "adjustment to the environment" completely 
fills the bill. It is conveniently elastic: environment may be 
given as wide a meaning as you please. If one objects that 
this is applying a biological principle to life distinctively 
human, he is reminded that in this case the environment meant 
is the human environment with its network of social relations. 
Now I am far from denying that this formula has a certain 
validity, even when extended to man and his conduct. But 
the point to be emphasized in the present connection is that 
it blurs, if it does not obliterate, the very distinctions upon 
which the issues of religion depend. These distinctions are 
the ones between animal sentiency and human personality, 
between human individuality and divine inclusiveness. Thus 
religion finds the ground cut from beneath its feet; it loses its 
basis of appeal to the mind of the time. 

If in order to restore religion to its former commanding 
position we were compelled to revive the old antithesis between 
the natural and the supernatural and to find a new basis 
for it in modern thought, the prospect would not, we should 
have to confess, be particularly hopeful. But it is possible, 
without reintroducing into human experience any such dualism 
as religious philosophy formerly postulated, to discover in the 
present human outlook two practical alternatives sharply 
opposed, between which the human agent is compelled to 
choose with a necessity as rigorous as that which in former 
days forced a choice between God and mammon. In order 
to see this, we have first to note that with man as a living 
species his natural instincts are in truth fundamental. These 
inherited tendencies determine his primary reactions to natural 
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objects and to other human individuals. Some of these 
instincts operate, as we know, to preserve self-existence, others 
to perpetuate the species, still others to maintain those social 
relations that are necessary to group life. Now under ordinary 
conditions the balanced satisfaction of all these instincts is 
accompanied by pleasant consciousness. Indeed, there is no 
more certain way for man to insure himself of a comfortable 
and pleasant existence (if that is his aim) than to provide 
through the ingenuity of his intelligence for the due satisfaction 
of all or the majority of his instincts. 

We have next to note that man's higher faculties of reason 
and purpose develop in connection with the heritage of culture 
which each human generation receives from the past. Now 
this factor has assumed a position of determining importance 
in our day due to the rapid advance in knowledge, mechanical 
invention, and social and political organization during the 
modern period. It would be an old story to dilate upon the 
increase in all branches of knowledge since the time of Bacon 
and Galileo and Descartes. Certain it is that knowledge, 
scientific and historical, has in our day been made generally 
accessible and practically available to an extent without parallel 
or remote approach in any previous age. Modern methods of 
record and communication, the multiplication of books and 
libraries, the popular vogue of higher education, have all 
contributed to this result. In the economic sphere, our 
industrial system, based upon numberless inventions and 
adjustments and, by virtue of its complexity and efficiency, 
assuming the mien of a monster whose pleasure is the ruthless 
destruction of individuality, nevertheless offers to individuals 
capable of mastering its instrumentalites and processes an 
opportunity for amassing wealth in amounts undreamed of by 
the avarice of previous times. We frequently think of the politi- 
cal organization of the modern democratic state as so overgrown 
in some respects and so unco-ordinated in others that it 
interposes a positive barrier between the will of the individual 
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citizen and the larger community. Yet we must admit that 
to individuals capable of mastering its processes, legal and 
psychological, it opens a way to fame and influence unprece- 
dented in human history. We recognize that ours is not an 
age of great creative achievement in art. Yet, mechanical 
methods of reproduction in the fields of graphic, musical, and 
dramatic art, place in the hands of gifted individuals today a 
means of stirring the deeper emotions of men on a scale 
unthought of before. And this opportunity is none the less 
existent because few if any of those interested in providing 
public entertainment in the large realize its possibilities of 
human influence and appeal. 

To this social inheritance, overmastering as it appears in 
its sum-total, the rational will of modern man responds as to 
something akin to itself. This response is natural and inevit- 
able; for what are civilized institutions but the developed 
expression of the human mind? But what does the present 
social inheritance mean to the human individual who in 
addition to reason possesses strong natural instincts? Its 
meaning may be expressed in the one word power. And when 
we ask what use shall be made of this power we come in sight 
of the alternatives which we have been seeking to discover, 
the alternatives which force themselves upon the mind and 
will of modern man with all the urgency which in former 
times attended upon the choice between God and the world. 
The alternatives in answer to this, the crucial question of 
human life today, are two. A man may choose to use the 
power which social progress has placed in his hands to assure 
himself of those instinctive satisfactions which are productive 
of an enjoyable existence. To do this he need not be a monster 
of selfishness or a sensualist or a criminal. Any person of 
intelligent outlook upon life quickly learns what are the 
conditions of comfortable and pleasant living in the way of 
material possessions, family ties, and community standing. 
He may deliberately decide to use that extension of his own 
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powers, which civilized economic, social, and political institu- 
tions furnish to him, for the purpose of establishing these 
conditions in his own case. If he so decides, as many do, he 
will acquire knowledge, to be used as a tool in advancing his 
individual ambition. He will avail himself of modern business 
methods and industrial processes, as a means of increasing his 
private wealth. He will engage in political activity and assume 
civic responsibilities solely with a view to creating out of the 
influence and prestige he may gain, an asset upon which he 
and those few, whose interests he identifies with his own, may 
realize in terms of enhanced enjoyment. Or, in the second 
place, the human individual of our day may choose to treat 
his own natural existence merely as the occasion for employing 
this power, which social progress has created ready for his use, 
in promoting and developing the social life of mankind. Thus 
instead of taking his own natural existence as the end to which 
social institutions are made subservient, he will regard his 
natural existence as the means of identifying himself with the 
universal life of humanity. 

Unquestionably, modern civilization means to the human 
agent primarily increased power; unquestionably, the most 
important practical alternatives that confront the will of 
modern man concern the use he is to make of this power. But 
it may not be equally evident that these alternatives represent 
in terms of modern life the ancient, the fundamental, question 
of religion. Two considerations will suffice to make this clear. 
The individual who undertakes to make civilized institutions 
a means to his own enrichment and satisfaction is not merely 
pursuing a shortsighted and narrow-minded policy. He is 
playing false to humanity; he is betraying the cause of human 
progress. For, so far as the effects of his own actions are 
concerned, he is bringing to naught the efforts of countless 
generations of his fellows who have toiled faithfully and 
heroically to improve the conditions under which men live 
and work together here on earth. He is violating a sacred 
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trust ; he is prostituting to base uses social achievements to which 
inventors and reformers have dedicated their lives in the hope 
of an elevated humanity and a bettered world. He is a 
traitor to his fellow-men and his own social nature; it is no 
mere error of judgment of which he is guilty, it is the cardinal 
sin of ruthless self-will. Turning now to the alternative 
possibility, we can say with confidence that no human indi- 
vidual can be expected to make his own existence a means and 
occasion for contributing to social progress who does not 
believe in the enduring reality of a life that is super-individual 
and socially inclusive. To this extent, I believe, God must 
enter into the calculation. I do not say that this is all that 
the idea of God may mean or that belief in God need imply, 
but I do hold that it must signify at least this— that the social 
life is grounded in a universal personal or super-personal 
power which is working for the realization of social values. 
Pragmatic sanctions may be sufficient to justify further exten- 
sions of theistic belief, but this far it must be a conviction of fact. 
The choice required of modern man is thus the old choice 
between the "flesh" and the "spirit," the lower and the higher 
life. But two new factors have entered the present situation 
which profoundly alter the form in which this choice presents 
itself to the human will. One is the presence of a highly 
developed system of social interchange depending upon modern 
methods of production, distribution, communication, and 
control, which completely dominates civilized life and forces 
itself upon the attention of those individuals, whom it does 
not overwhelm, as an agency of unlimited power. And if 
on the one hand it offers opportunities for social service which 
are quite unprecedented, it furnishes on the other an incentive 
to individual ambition and social exploitation quite unparal- 
leled in human history. The other factor is the new under- 
standing of the "higher" life in social terms, which has arisen 
in result of scientific discoveries as to the origin and develop- 
ment of man and the course of human progress. No longer 
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is it necessary to find a place for the unfolding of man's spiritual 
capacities in another and a higher world removed from the 
confusion and futility of earthly existence. The long and 
painful process of human evolution shows how, by dint of 
hard struggle and flashes of insight, self-conscious intelligence 
and rational purpose have freed themselves from physical 
entanglement, have mastered instinct, and subjugated nature. 
No longer is it necessary to imagine God as a celestial monarch 
destined to preside in love over millions of elect souls in his 
Heavenly City. We may now conceive him as the rational 
will which is directing social progress and incorporating in its 
comprehensive and enduring life the human wills which 
identify themselves with the social good. 

An analysis of the present social situation shows us therefore 
that modern civilization so far from having outgrown religion 
stands in crying need of its inspiring and fortifying influence. 
The civilized world of today offers to Christian evangelism 
an unparalleled opportunity for service. Now, if ever, in its 
history humanity needs to be brought face to face with the alter- 
natives of the Christian gospel. They are, moreover, the 
ancient, the enduring, alternatives of a life surrendered to the 
pursuit of selfish enjoyment which destroys the higher faculties 
of mind and soul, against a life devoted to the upbuilding 
of that personal community through which the spirit of God 
reveals itself in the associations of men. But these alternatives 
in order to hold the attention of men today must be interpreted 
in the light of the new social problems which are distinctive 
of our time, and of which previous ages knew nothing. We 
behold civilization now enacting the tragedy of unlimited 
resources for social improvement, paralyzed by confusion of 
counsel and infirmity of purpose. Now, if ever, the influence 
of religion is needed to clear the vision of mankind so they 
may see the larger good, and to strengthen and unify the 
motives which impel them to disinterested service. Else what 
remains of the prospects of progress which but a few years ago 
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dazzled us by their brilliance will disappear and civilization 
will lose ground which it can only recover by centuries of 
wearisome effort. 

Now, no less than in the past, the course of the higher life 
and the larger good requires of the human individual renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice. The factor of sacrifice cannot be 
eliminated from religion or morality: the pain and disappoint- 
ment inevitable upon the surrender of cherished ambition and 
assured enjoyment must be suffered by the individual who 
resolves to seek the more comprehensive and lasting good. 
But, in my opinion, it is not the note of renunciation that needs 
especial emphasis in the religious appeal of today. Rather 
it is the positive social content of the religious life in the way 
of enlarged understanding and fellowship and sympathy that 
needs to be enforced upon the minds of men at present. The 
religious life has suffered and still suffers from the remote and 
otherworldly character which it has been given by its authori- 
tative exponents. If it is objected that the Christian religion, 
at least, has always urged the claims of moral idealism and 
social obligation this fact may be readily admitted. But, as 
an objection to the recommendation just made it lacks force 
because historic Christianity has tended to invest these moral 
and social ideals with an abstract and formal character which 
removed them from the world of practical human concern: 
goodness and truth and beauty were exalted as ideals belonging 
to the higher, super-sensible realm; they evoked respect and 
admiration, produced an elevated sentimentalism and little 
else besides. In contrast to all this, religion can in our day 
avail itself of the modern insight into social relations and social 
values and give to the higher life for which it stands a rich 
and many-sided human interest. 

Is this, then, a proposal to replace religion by social ethics ? 
Or to substitute for the worship of God, the pursuit of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful? Not so — but it is a 
proposal to found religion upon the spiritual unity of mankind 
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as revealed in human association and progress, and to interpret 
the religious life as the induction of the individual into the life 
of humanity as organized by the divine purpose working in its 
social history. Religion as thus conceived will be vitally 
interested in the realization of intellectual and moral and 
aesthetic ideals, in knowledge and goodness and beauty. But 
always as expressions of the unitary spirit working in human 
evolution and never as formal standards or specialized interests. 
Even as noble and disinterested an aim as the discovery of 
truth is capable of being professionalized and of becoming, 
in the minds of those who seek it, a matter primarily of method 
and technique, with its deeper significance obscured by exclu- 
siveness and pedantry. It is the duty of religion to remind 
men of this deeper significance. Science and history, what 
are they but the experiences of humanity exhibited in a system 
of determinate relationships that makes them objective and 
communicable? It is the duty, the privilege, of religion to 
widen the vision of the individual by introducing him into this 
larger life. The Old Testament Scriptures have rendered a 
service of decided value in making Christian peoples acquainted 
with other and simpler stages of culture than their own, and in 
showing them the way in which fundamental religious and 
moral beliefs have developed from crude and dark beginnings. 
But surely the time has come for Christian communions to 
broaden the scope of their study and to learn lessons from the 
experience of other peoples and the evolution of the race! In 
the field of practice, morality has frequently fallen short as 
"mere" morality — adherence to this or that formal standard 
of conduct. The church has itself been guilty of at once 
upholding an ideal elevated out of all contact with the actual, 
and at the same time consenting to an easy compromise with 
existing conditions. Thus in connection with the present 
economic and industrial system we find the church oscillating 
between a wholesale condemnation of the existing system in 
favor of some theoretical communism, and a ready willingness 
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that its members should profit by it, provided they devote 
some of their gains to conventionally approved objects. But 
just here lies one of the greatest of its present opportunities. 
It is the duty of religion to remind men that these economic 
institutions and processes represent so many achievements of 
the social mind in subjecting the forces of nature to the support 
and development of human life, and then to show them that, 
if they can be carried on in the spirit of co-operation and 
comradeship, they will yield to the individuals actively engaged 
the experience of actually participating in the world-work of 
social advancement. Certainly this is to practice religion, to 
introduce the spirit of social unity into the everyday work of 
the world. It is true that economic processes will have as a 
whole to be considerably modified and in part to be radically 
transformed before they can be expected to realize in any 
marked degree their possibilities of human fellowship. But 
since, in the large, they do serve a common end by rationally 
devised instrumentalities and scientifically standardized 
methods, this possibility exists. Ought the church of God not 
to promote its realization by urging men to find out through 
practical experiments in co-operative industry the positive 
content of social satisfaction to be derived from such far- 
reaching human team-play? The aesthetic experience offers 
itself to religion as another means whereby mankind can 
realize its spiritual unity. To discuss even slightly the function 
of aesthetic appreciation in fostering emotional concord among 
men would require reference to psychological details that have 
no place in the present discussion. The church has, to be sure, 
always made liberal use of art in the adornment of sanctuaries 
and the embellishment of its services. But the principal use 
it has made of aesthetic imagery in the past has been to 
symbolize the objects of religious belief in the narrow sense. 
Surely the time has come for religion to avail itself of the 
universal appeal which beauty in nature and in art makes to 
human emotion in bringing home to the feelings of men the 
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common features of our human lot, the triumph and the 
tragedy of infinite aspirations contradicted by the limitations 
of mortality. 

That religious belief has developed in close connection 
with the sense of social unity, and has promised the realization 
of social values, is a generally recognized fact. But, as 
expressions of the essence of religion, neither the spirit of 
self-sacrifice on the one hand, nor the practice of altruism on the 
other, is adequate. The spirit of sacrificial service is doubtless 
an indispensable element in the developed religious conscious- 
ness. But, taken alone, it suffers from its negative and ascetic 
note; it is liable to degeneration into mysticism and senti- 
mentality. Altruism works out in deeds of practical helpful- 
ness and kindly service. So intimately are such acts connected 
with the spirit of true religion that it is impossible to conceive 
of their separation. Yet, charitable conduct is not the whole 
of religion, not the vital part indeed, for religion is essentially 
a new and higher life. The present opportunity of modern 
Christianity is to present it as such a life, with a basis in 
reality and a rich content of fresh interest and positive signifi- 
cance. Its basis is the comprehensive and directing spirit of 
world-progress of which man's rational will is, in form and 
potency, an expression. The reality of God in this sense 
religion must unequivocally maintain, for out of his relation 
to God springs man's opportunity of integrating his individual 
nature within the more comprehensive and enduring whole. 
Having secured this necessary basis, religion is in a position 
to urge men to avail themselves of the unparalleled advantages 
which civilized institutions give to the man of today, of 
entering upon the larger experiences of humanity through the 
medium of books and contemporary records, of engaging with 
his fellows in the co-operative pursuit of those common ends 
sought by our economic and social processes, and of participat- 
ing sympathetically in the deeper human emotions through the 
appreciation of beauty in nature and in art. 



